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Rhythm and Blues on Record 


Editorial... 


This autumn should be a very interesting time for rhythm and blues fans in this country. 
The commercial possibilities of r’n b are only just being realised by a lot of club owners, and to 
some extent, ball-room managers. With any luck, there'll be enough of these to soak up all the 
loud, death-dealing groups who are going to ruin the entire movement unless audiences become 
more discriminating. This may have a good effect eventually: in that the better artistes will be 
able to continue playing to their kind of people, instead of being pushed down the throats of 
audiences who really couldn't care less what they play, as long as it has a thumping beat to it. 
This is why it always seems sad when a good rhythm and blues outfit makes a record. If it’s a 
hit, then only the larger clubs can afford their prices, and, only too often. the group will have to 
play down to the people who come to see them. 


In future editorials | propose to mention two bands, and two musicians. who. in the opinion 
of the staff of R’N B SCENE have done something really worthwhile for rhythm and blues in this 
country. The names we are mentioning in this edition are; TONY MecPHEE with John Lee and 
the Ground Hogs, a really great guitarist whose work with a bottle-neck has to be heard to be 
believed; STEVE WINWOOD lead guitar, and often vocalist and harp with the Spencer Davies 
Group, who we simply describe as scalding, and two bands from the North: The Blues Giants, 
and The Victor Brox Blues Train. The two last-named groups are. we believe. ahead of their 
time. Both use saxes and trumpets in their line-ups, and produce a wild sound. We would like 
to hear your opinion regarding British r'n b groups who are doing something special. And don’t 
all tell us about Alexis Korner, we have a feature on him planned soon. and know just how good 
his present group is. 
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BOOKER T. 


Not since the hey-day of 
Bill Doggett has such a fuss 


been made of an_ organist 
playing “outright” r’n b. Since 
a record named “Green 


Onions” shot into the U.S. 
charts, the name of Booker T. 
has meant good sounds to 
both the genuine r’n b fans, 
and chart watchers. That such 


by Mike Leadbitter. 


a blues-based record, played 
by an unknown artist recording 
for a very small label, could 
manage to enter America’s 
pop dominated charts was al- 
most a miracle! All the hon- 
ours for this achievement must 
go to the very young, young 
man who is able to produce 
such a variety of blue sounds 
from the organ—Mr. Booker T. 
Booker T. Jones was born 
in one of America’s most 
important blues centres, Mem- 
phis, Tennesse. Since his birth 
on the 12th of November, 
1944, Booker T. has been 
surrounded by the influence of 
the blues. At high school he 
tried bass for a while, and then 
switched to organ. He became 
so proficient musically that he 
soon became director of the 
school band, and for four 
years also led the school dance 
orchestra. With this orchestra 
Booker gained valuable playing 
dances and proms in the Middle 
South. In his “spare” time 
he earnestly studied music 
theory and harmony, subjects 
usually neglected by rn b 
musicians, but which would 
help Booker a great deal in 
getting his first professional 

job. 
Whilst still at high school 
the much talked about talent 
Continued on Page 16 
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Don't forget... . 


drop inat.... 


We have a display rack full of blues 
and rhythm and blues releases, 
come in and browse. You will find us at 


RECORDS” Barry Ancil] Record 


Rendezvous 


The only specialist 


Rhythm and Blues Record Shop 


in the North. 


9 Blackfriars Street, off Deansgate, Manchester 


6278 


alt 


TEL. BLA 


We are always ready to help you with any inquiry regarding r’n b records 
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The story of Muddy Waters 
has been committed to paper 
a good number of times. The 
finest articles I have seen 
appeared in Jazz Monthly (Jan. 
*59) and the Blues Unlimited 
Collectors Classics Booklet 1, 
both by Paul Oliver. As 
biographies also appear on his 
LP covers and elsewhere I 
shall try a slightly different 
approach—that of following 
Muddy’s career on records 
through its various defined 
and very definite stages. Much 
has been written to on the 
evolvement of blues singers 
from the earliest recorded blues 
music to the present day and 
for this purpose Muddy Waters 
is one of the very finest exam- 
ples, as his recorded work—in 
his case I consider it very 
representative—covers twenty 
years and dozens of records 
made for several entirely differ- 
ent markets. There is Muddy 
Waters the classic Delta singer, 
Muddy Waters the immediate- 
postwar “up from the country” 
artiste, Muddy Waters the 
“king” of Chicago, Muddy 
Waters the near-rock’n’roller 
and today even Muddy the 
Folk-Singer. 

To start at the “end” we 
have Muddy’s latest album 
“Muddy Waters—Folk Sin- 
gers” (Chess 1483; Pye 28038), 
a deliberate attempt to recreate 
the sound of the early 1950's 
when Muddy was making 
records like ““Honey Bee’’ and 
“Rollin’ Stone.” It is a very 
dismal failure in all respects and 
one can believe that Muddy 
was not very happy with it 
—he hasn't played guitar for a 
long spell in between and today 
he has lost all the fluency he 
most certainly had. His urban 
surroundings have destroyed 
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his feeling for this type of song 
altogether—Muddy Waters is 
no longer the stranger, he is 
one of the most-respected and 
best-paid blues singers of his 
day, and his best music has 
always reflected that day. Al- 
though completely different, 
listen to his recent 45 “Five 
Long Years” (1862) which is 
a very good record and reflects 
the “real” Muddy Waters of 
1964. But Muddy wasn’t 
always what he is now... . 

Muddy Waters, once 
McKinley Morganfield, from 
Rolling Fork, just out of 
Clarksdale, Mississippi, lived 
out his early years on the 
Delta. The singers he saw and 
played with all stemmed from 
the old tradition associated 
with singers like Son House, 
Willie Brown and the younger 
Robert Johnson. Muddy knew 
these men, either personally or 
on record and was naturally 
influenced by them. Almost 
without exception these men 
utilised the open Spanish tun- 
ing with bottlenecks, knives and 
the rest for added effect. 
Muddy learned to play guitar 
in 1938 according to Alan 
Lomax, but this was probably 
serious study, for Muddy 
would be 23 then and almost 
certainly was playing long be- 
fore! It is hard to swallow 
that Muddy was older than 
Robert Johnson, who made 
his records in 1936-7, as it is 
very obvious that he was the 
one to impress the young 
Muddy Waters most. This 
can be seen quite easily by 
hearing the very first recording 
of McKinley Morganfield, for 
Alan Lomax and John Work, 
passing through Clarksdale on 
an expedition for the Library 
of Congress. Lomax  des- 


cribed Muddy’s playing thus: 
“He plays with a_ broken 
bottleneck on the little finger 
of his left hand, sometimes 
using the first three fingers of 
of his left hand to fret his 
instrument, sometimes using 
the bottleneck” (Lomax Field- 
Notes 1941). Two of the five 
titles recorded were issued by 
the Library on a 78 (AAFSI8A) 
and later as part of an album 
(AFS L4). They are “Country 
Blues” and “I Be’s Troubled” 
and they are indispensable to 
anyone wishing to __ trace 
Muddy’s progress to the later 
days, for “Country Blues” is 
the song he made for Aristo- 
crat as “I feel like going home” 
and the latter title is his 
famous “I can’t be satisfied!” 
It is interesting to note that 
another title made for Lomax 
at Stovall in 1941 was “You're 
gonna miss me one of these 
days’ which Muddy made for 
Aristocrat as “You're gonna 
miss me” with Big Crawford 
on bass as sole accompaniment 
(Aris 1307)—one of his finest 
efforts in the early postwar 
period, which we'll now discuss. 

Muddy Waters came to Chic- 
ago in the very early postwar 
years and in his time played 
with many fine singers, most of 
them, like him, not too long 
out of the South. Lee Brown 
was one, Sunnyland Slim, Le- 
roy Foster—with whom Muddy 
made one of the finest and 
most interesting Chicago re- 
cordings of all time—‘Roll & 
Tumble” for Parkway. “Roll 
& Tumble” is a fascinating 
song, and was made by Ham- 
bone Willie Newborn, Johnson 
and several others pre-war, and 
one of Muddy’s records for 
Aristocrat has it on two sides 

-a superb version. Foster's 
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record, also two-sided, is hum- 
med by Leroy, Muddy and 
Little Walter over an exciting 
accompaniment. Unfortunate- 
ly it is terribly obscure and rare, 
but this and Muddy’s own are 
among the closest blues per- 
formances to the Delta style 
made since the War. Other 
examples are easier to obtain 
—“I can’t be satisfied’ and 
“Rollin’ Stone’’—this from the 
“Rollin? and Tumblin’ ”’ ses- 
sion, are both on the Chess 
LP “The Best of Muddy Waters 
(1427). Nearly all his records 
at this stage featured old 
Mississippi songs, and as yet 
none of the better city artistes 
of the day—Jazz Gillum, Wash- 
board Sam, Roosevelt Sykes 
and all, had made any im- 
pression on the music of Mud- 
dy Waters. Records like 
“Screamin’ and Cryin’,” “Train 
Fare Home,” “Walkin’ Blues” 
are all beautiful performances 
and traceable back to the 
Delta singers. On the Aris- 
tocrat’s the minimum of accom- 
paniment was evident—often 
as not just Big Crawford on 
bass. Crawford was a splendid 
musician, tragically killed in 
1955. Early in the fifties 
Aristocrat was taken over by 
the new Chess Record Co. and 
thus began another stage in the 
ever-changing career of Muddy 
Waters. 

When Chess started business 
it was the jive and jump singers 
who were the big names in 
Negro society—Louis Jordan, 
Wynonie Harris, Joe Turner & 
Co. They sold records “‘coast- 
to-coast.”” Few of the small 
companies had the distribution 
they enjoy today and Chess was 
sold almost entirely on the 
Negro market, thus artists such 
as Jimmy Rogers, Howlin’ 


Wolf, Sonny Boy and Little 
Walter were producing some of 
the best blues made in the 
fifties before Fats Domino and 
Chuck Berry really began to 
put R&B into the million- 
selling class. In his very early 
days for Chess, Muddy began 
using more accompaniment, 
notably Little Walter. Records 
like “Louisiana Blues” and 
“Appealing blues” were better 
for Walter’s accompaniment, 
for in those days he was playing 
at his very best, and usually 
generated more feeling than he 
did on his own numbers! 
Muddy could still play superb 
guitar, well illustrated on 
“Honey Bee” (LP1427, Chess 
1468) and of course his playing 
on the others mentioned. After 
“Honey Bee’ though, Muddy’s 
guitar playing became less and 
less expressive though he still 
played. Imperceptibly but def- 
initely, the Chicago blues was 
changing in these early 1950's, 
and Muddy’s backing was slow- 
ly supplemented by the addition 
of Otis Spann in 1952; Jimmy 
Rogers about the same time, 
at first on bass-guitar and a 
drummer, usually Fred Beelow. 
“She moves me” and “Still a 
fool,” both on LP 1427 in- 
cidentally show definite chan- 
ges, both in presentation and 
lyrics. Muddy was singing in 
the city idioms now. By the 
time he came to make perhaps 
his best-known record, “Hoo- 
chie Coochie Man,” and “I 
want to make love to you,” 
the Waters combo was one of 
the hardest around, but if the 
sound had changed, it was 
certainly among the best of its 
kind! 

In these days Muddy was 
playing the biggest Chicago 
clubs and touring the country 


playing the cities with large 
Negro populations, and travell- 
ing down South where he still 
had a very big following. His 
record output was stepping up 
a little but the quality of his 
music was barely affected. 
Numbers such as “40 days and 
40 nights,” ‘Diamonds at your 
feet,” “Rock Me” and “Ooh 
Wee” were still among the 
best produced in Chicago. 
Slowly though, and with a 
prolific output behind him, 
Muddy’s records deteriorated 
rather, as did most Chess 
productions, and as visits over- 
seas and to the Newport Jazz 
Festival came along, the rec- 
ords of Muddy Waters became 
more and more standardised. 
His great guitarist, Jimmy Rog- 
ers had left, as had Little 
Walter and it was very evident 
that their replacements, though 
perfectly capable, were hardly 
as good. Junior Wells and 
James Cotton on harp, Pat 
Hare on guitar and assorted 
bass, bass-guitarists and drum- 
mers, came and left. Cotton 
and Otis Spann have stayed 
right to the present day, but 
Muddy has hardly been able to 
produce the accomplished 
music of those early days on 
Chess. The worst period pro- 
duced the “‘live’’ Newport re- 
cordings and an assortment o1 
poor recordings culminating 
inevitably I suppose’ with 
“Muddy Waters Twist” in 
1962. Muddy Waters began 
to be accompanied by organs, 
saxes, novelty voices even! 
Through all this the spine- 
chilling voice and wonderful 
feeling were never quite lost, 
but there was a danger that 
Muddy would degenerate into 


Continued on Page 11 
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MASTER OF EXCITEMENT 
TURNER coun rosenrs 


MEL 


The Mel Turner story has 
been told before, but recently 
little has been printed about 
this talented raver from the 
Virgin Islands, who is now re- 
sident in this country. Ever 
since his brilliantly wild ver- 
sion of the old Rays number 
“Daddy Cool,” which was is- 
sued here on Columbia, people 
who dig the wilder side of 
things have followed his career 
with interest. 


MEL TURNER 

IN CABARET AT THE 
BOOM BOOM CLUB 
IN MANCHESTER 
Photo—Ralph Frumin 


Originally Mel worked in 
New York with a group called 
The Five Crowns. They did 
shows over a wide area, es- 
pecially in New Orleans, and 
cut a record for Dot called 
“Have Mercy Baby.” Since 
his arrival in this country Mel 
has gathered a select group of 
fans who regard him as one of 
the great originals. He has his 
own backing unit called The 
Red Devils, comprising organ, 
tenor sax, baritone, guitar, 
bass, and drums. Allthough I 
have’nt seen them in action, 
they can hardly fail to be 
pretty devastating, with Mel 
in command. When I saw 
him at the Boom Boom Club, 
in Manchester, he was giving 
out with intense versions of 
numbers like ‘*Georgia”,““Care- 
less Love,”’ and his next re- 
lease, the old Johnny Ace hit, 
“Pledging My Love.” — His 
voice control was really some- 
thing on the slower songs. 

Talking to him afterwards, 
I discovered that his favourites 
in the blues and rhythm and 
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blues field are Mahalia Jack- 
son, Ray Charles, Bobby Bland, 
Chuck Jackson, and the late 
Johnny Ace. 
twenty-six, he is very happily 
married to a German girl by 
the name of Gudrun, and is 
hard on the road to heavy 
success in the rhythm and 
blues scene in Britain. With 
his unique singing style it 
shouldn’t be too long before 


At the age of 


he is at the top. 

People who bought his re- 
cord of “Daddy Cool” will be 
interested to know that it was 
recorded during a_ half-hour 
performance of the song at 
Nuneaton. Judging by the 
audience reaction in the disc, 
this must have been one of the 
wildest sessions ever. A Christ- 
mas-time show, involving the 
usual sickly sentiment was 


EDDIE BOYD 


by MIKE LEADBITTER 


The town of Clarksdale in 
Coahoma County, Mississippi 
—dead in the heart of the delta 
country—has long been famous 
for the steady stream of famous 
blues singers that it has pro- 
duced. Near legendary names 
like Muddy Waters, Son House, 
Robert Johnson or John Lee 
Hooker were all born or raised 
there. Another blues singer 


who was born in Clarkesdale, 
but who has not yet received 
the recognition given to his 
contemporaries is Eddie Boyd. 

Eddie Boyd, known to blues 


lovers for his beautiful, rolling 
piano, emotional, yet sincere 
vocalising, and a talent for 
writing and composing R & B 
classics, was born on Novem- 
ber Sth, 1914. At the age of 
thirteen he was playing piano 
proficiently, and five years later 
he turned professional! In 
1932 he got his first job playing 
and singing in a Clarkesdale 
barrel-house called “The Hos- 
kins Junk.” In 1936 Eddie 
moved to Memphis and stayed 
there until 1941 heading his 
own band. But his goal was 


Chicago, a town that was then 
beginning to show the promise 
that has made it the recording 
centre for R & B music in the 
States today. So in 194] 
Eddie left Memphis and made 
his way to the “Windy City.” 

In Chicago he rapidly steeled 
down in the musical world 
and was soon heading another 
small band. Although he 
became a local success through 
personal appearances Eddie 
had to wait until the end of the 
war before getting a chance to 
record. From 1946 to 1948 
he made his first sides for the 
Victor label with J. T. Brown’s 
Boogie Band, and also backed 
popular blues stars of the day 
such as Jazz Gillum, Big 
Maceo and Sonny Boy William- 
son (No. 1). One of the most 
popular songs from his first 
sessions was “Blue Monday 
Blues,” a song which he was 
to record again years later for 
Bea & Baby. 

In the early “fifties Eddie re- 
corded again. This time for 
the small J.O.B. label based in 
Chicago. Then in 1952 came 
the chance to record for Chess. 
The second Eddie Boyd record 
released by Chess—**24 Hours” 
(Chess 1533)—was an imme- 
diate hit. “24 Hours” was 
followed by “Third Degree” 
(Chess 1541), and then came a 
string of regular releases, which 
continued until 1957. These 
sides for Chess were some of 
his best. On many, the sym- 
pathetic guitar accompaniment 
of Robert Lockwood Jr. is 
present, greatly aiding the over- 
all sound. An excellent ex- 
ample of this is “‘Please Help 
Me”’ (Chess 1582), which I con- 
sider to be one of Eddie’s greats. 

In 1957, with Rock & Roll 
rapidly reaching its peak, Eddie 
was dropped by Chess, as his 
style did not fit in with the 
trends of the time. This hap- 
pened to many fine artists 

Continued on Page 16 
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TOMMY TUCKER — Man of Mystery 


Suggestions for 
building a Rhythm and 
Blues Record Collection 


This page is intended to help R’n Bfans who may be new to the music, or who do not have 


time to listen to many records before buying. 


It covers, for the main part, L.P.’s that were 


released some time ago, and which may have been overlooked. For reviews of up-to-date record 


releases, please see page 12. 


Back Country Blues. Sonny 
Terry and Brownie McGhee. 
Realm RM 165. 


oS eee eae SS SS SS 

Gone, Baby, Gone/Tell Me 
Baby/Sittin’ Pretty/Bottom 
Blues/ Dissatisfied Blues/Diam- 
ond Ring/The Way I Feel/So 
Much Trouble/When Its Love 
Time/I’d Love To Love You 
Love’s A Disease/My Fault. 

This record is a must for all 
fans of Sonny Terry and Brow- 
nie McGhee. At the price 
asked for Realm L.P.’s it will 
automatically go into a lot of 
collections. There is nothing 
particularly new about the 
music on this L.P., except 
perhaps that Brownie has four 
numbers all to himself, and 
that piano, bass, drums, and a 
second guitar are added on 
some tracks. The second guit- 
ar is none other than Mickey 
Baker, who turns up all over 
the place these days. The 
music is great as usual, and 
at the price, there is no excuse 
for not buying this one. Get it. 


Howlin’ Wolf Sings The Blues. 
Crown CLP 5240. 


Riding In The Moonlight/ 
Worried About My Baby/Cry- 
ing At Daylight/Brown Skin 
Woman/Twisting And Turn- 
ing/ House Rockin’ Boogie/ 
Keep What You Got/Dog Me 
Around/ Morning At Midnight/ 
Backslide Boogie. 

There is, I believe, a possi- 


bility that the Crown series will 
be released here soon. This is 
one that will have to be among 
the first. Rough and raw, this 
is rhythm and blues at its most 
earthy, with Wolf's throaty 
singing and primitive harmon- 
ica playing attacking strongly 
above a guitar, bass, piano, and 
drums accompaniment. It con- 
tains two instrumentals, ““Twist- 
ing and Turning’, and “Back- 
slide Boogie’, the original 
version of “Smokestack Light- 
ning’, “Crying At Daylight” 
and also the original version of 
“You Gonna Wreck My Life” 
called here “Dog Me Around”’. 
An L.P. that all Wolf fans 
must have. It has that same 
haunting quality that his later 
records for Chess have, and for 
the price of one dollar forty- 
nine cents should not on any 
account be missed. 


Hey Boss Man! Frank Frost 
with the Night Hawks. 


Phillips International 1975. 

Everything’s Alright/Lucky 
To Be Living/Jelly Roll King/ 
Baby You’re So Kind/Gonna 
Make You Mine/Now Twist/ 
Big Boss Man/Jack’s Jump/So 
Tired Living By Myself/Now 
What You Gonna Do/Pocket 
Full Of Shells/Just Come On 
Home. 

At first I thought this L.P. 
was going to be one long Jimmy 
Reed immitation, but, having 


played it nearly every day for 
two months, I am confident in 
recommending it to anyone who 
likes the music made by two 
guitars, bass, drums and har- 
monica. This L.P. rocks. The 
sound is fresh, and the lyrics 
are very good indeed. Certain 
tracks show the influence of 
Reed, Hooker, and Wolf, but 
on the whole Frank Frost has a 
new thing going here. It’s a 
pity that the Phillips Inter- 
national label is not represented 
over here, this one would sell 
very well in this country. The 
best tracks are “Pocketful Of 
Shells”, a tale of vengeance, 
“Jelly Roll King”, a fast Reed- 
like number with some great 
harp, and the slow blues “So 
Tired Living By Myself”. 


Freddy King and Lulu Reed. 
Ember E.P. 4532. 


SS SS ee ee 

You Can’t Hide/Watch Over 
Me/Do The President Twist/ 
Your Love Keeps A-Working 
On Me. 

A somewhat unusual record, 
but worth having for Freddy 
King’s guitar-work. “You Can’t 
Hide” is the best track, with 
some good work from Freddy. 
“The President Twist” isn’t as 
bad as it sounds, and has good 
harmonising drive to it. You'll 
probably have to order this 
E.P., but, if you like Freddy 
King it will be worth the wait. 


Continued on Page 14 
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left to right; Bernie Watson, Carlo Little, Cyril Davies, Long John Baldry, Ricky Fensen. In the front are the Velvets. Photo—Ralph Frumin 


CYRIL 
DAVIES 


Cyril Davies was born in 
Denham, on the twenty-third 
of January 1932. Although 
musically-minded at a_ very 
early age, it was not until he 
was 23 that he developed a 
deep interest in the blues. 
His first move in this direction 
was when he bought a twelve- 
string guitar, and helped form 
a skiffle group within the band 
he was currently playing with, 
the Steve Lane Southern 
Stompers. After leaving the 
band he played with Lonnie 
Donnegan and Ken Colyer. 
This led to the forming of 
what must have been about the 
first club in this country to 
feature blues extensively, the 
Roundhouse, in Wardour St., 
London. There he met Alexis 
Korner, and the two men 
started to present the blues in 
no uncertain fashion. Among 
those who played at the club, 
apart from themselves, were 
Big Bill Broonzy, Sonny Terry 
and Brownie McGhee, and 
Ramblin’ Jack Elliot. 


Following the closure of the 
club, Cyril and Alexis parted 
company for a while, but re- 
united under Chris Barber, 
who was interested in playing 
rhythm and blues. This group, 
a unit within the Barber band, 


played at the Marquee in 
Oxford St. Such was the 
success of this music that 


Cyril and Alexis again formed 
their own band, and began a 
series of residencies at the 
Marquee. From May 1962 
until November of the same 
year Cyril played with Alexis 
Korner’s Blues Incorporated. 
In November Cyril left the 
group, following a difference of 
musical policy, and formed his 
own. Many people were 
surprised at the line-up, for the 
new group were, in fact the 
Savages, who had previously 
backed Screaming Lord Sutch. 
However, Cyril knew what he 
was doing, and, judging by 
the resulting records, made a 
landmark in the rhythm and 
blues world that will remain 
standing for a long time to 
come. 

“Cyril was born into the 
blues world just as if he had 
been ‘coloured’, he was very 


determined, and knew what he 
wanted from our band. He 
was very hard sometimes, but 
he was just a man who was 
trying to do what he wanted to 
do, what he believed in. To 
me he was the only real blues 
man in the country who knew 
what the blues were, and what 
they really meant. Working 
with him as I did for a year, 
I found out more about blues 
than I could have hoped to do 
with anyone else.” — Carlo 
Little. 

Cyril’s own tastes in the 
blues included Sonny Boy 
Williamson, Leadbelly, and Big 
Bill Broonzy. He was trying 
to do something that was far 
from easy, to sing the blues, 
and to sing them well. As far 
as I’m concerned, and I’m sure 
that a lot of people will agree 
with me, he succeeded to a 
greater extent than anyone 
else in this country. Cyril has 
now become something of a 
legend, a man who set a very 
high standard, a man who 
loved his music, and above all, 
a man who opened the way for 
many to follow in his footsteps. 
Let’s not forget him. — The 
Editor. 
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Continued from page 5 

a very ordinary R & B singer. 
Fortunately, maybe, over the 
last two or three years the 
huge interest in blues music has 
convinced record companies 
that good blues is still a saleable 
commodity; a point not en- 
tirely lost on Chess and certain- 
ly not lost on European pro- 
moters who have managed to 
get Muddy Waters to Europe 
twice in the space of the last 
nine months. This makes a 
strange situation when most of 
the small U.S. blues labels are 
changing gradually to a semi- 
pop/R & B policy for Negro 
consumption; and the camp- 
uses of the U.S. universities 
attempt to feature the “real” 


blues! An impossible pheno- 
mena in most cases, though 
there are obvious exceptions 
—Howlin’ Wolf and Sonny 
Boy Williamson are almost 
unscathed by it all; older 
generations represented by Big 
Joe Williams and Bukka White 
are far too set in their ways to 
change (mercifully!). The next 
two or three years will prob- 
ably be a testing time for 
Muddy. He has taken up the 
guitar after almost ten years 
without it; so far his proficiency 
is limited, almost laboured. 
But his last two recordings in 
the city style have been far 
more convincing than pre- 
viously—**Twenty four hours” 
on Chess 1862 is a very good 


blues indeed. His performances 
in England fall somewhere 
between this and the “Folk 
Singer” image, and if anything 
was far more satisfying than 
either. Muddy naturally appre- 
ciates the fact that people want 
to hear the blues and besides 
the twice-nightly “Mojo,” per- 
formed some fine music. What 
we get in the future depends, 
in this ultra-commercial world, 
on what the record companies, 
and ultimately the public, 
wants. With a wider know- 
ledge and greater appreciation 
of the blues now in full swing, 
we can hope for the best— 
Muddy Waters can definitely 
give itto us. A plan that will 
help, if fulfilled, is to produce 


Reed. 
Guitar Blues. 
Stateside SL 10086. 


Twelve-String 


Jimmy 


Bright Lights Big City/St. Louis 
Blues/Blue Carnegie/New Chi- 
cago Blues/Big Boss Man/ 
Hush, Hush/Blues For Twelve 
-Strings/Baby What You Want 
Me To Do/Boogie In The Dark 
/Take Out Some _ Insurance/ 
Aw Shucks, Hush Your Mouth 
‘Close Together. 


This is the sort of L.P. to 
have on at the end of a party, 
when nothing matters any- 
more. As a rhythm and blues 
L.P. its a sheer waste of time. 
O.K., so there was a minor 
folk boom, and people were 
buying twelve-string guitars; 
but what has this got to do with 
Reed? The sound of the L.P. 
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as a whole is a boring one, with 
Reed’s old hits having nothing 
new to say for themselves, and 
his new tracks sounding very 
monotonous. No vocals on 
this L.P., and very little blues 
add up to a definite “miss.” 
Forget it. 


The Blues Of Otis Spann. 
Decca LK 4615. 


Rock Me Baby/I Came From 
Clarksdale/Keep Your Hand 
Out Of My Pocket/Spann’s 
Boogie/Sarah St./The Blues 
Don’t Like Nobody/Meet Me 
In The Bottom/Lost Sheep In 
The Fold/I Got A _ Feeling/ 
Jangleboogie/T.99/ Natural 
Days. 


This L.P. is proof that the 
blues are surviving, and sur- 
viving well. Otis Spann, as 


the excellent sleeve notes men- 
tion, has been on many re- 
cordings by other artistes, no- 
tably Muddy Waters, but has 
only had one album released 
under his own name, “Otis 
Spann Is The Blues” on Can- 
did. This L.P. was cut in 
London, during the visit of the 
Folk, Blues, and Gospel Cara- 
van earlier this year. On it we 
hear Ransome Knowling and 
Willie Smith behind Otis, and, 
surprise, surprise, Muddy 
Waters, who is referred to on 
the sleeve as “Brother.” (At 
least I think its Muddy, any- 
one knows any different should 
let me know at once). 

The L.P. is a very solid mix- 
ture of slow and fast blues, 
with two boogies thrown in. 
I found all the tracks good, 


especially “I Came From 
Clarksdale” and “Sarah 
Street.” A lot, in fact most, 


of the work on the L.P. is 
familiar, but only two songs 
have been recorded by other 
bluesmen, namely “Rock Me 
Baby,’ and “Keep Your Hand 
Out Of My Pocket,” the first 
by B. B. King and Muddy 
Waters, and Big Boy Crudup, 
and the second by Sonny Boy 
Williamson. “Meet Me In 
The Bottom’ bears resem- 
blance to the Howlin’ Wolf 
Song, but all this is well 
covered by the sleeve notes by 
Neil Slaven. What matters is 
the music. And great music it 
is too. Spann’s rolling piano, 
and the rock-solid bass and 
drum support, with Muddy’s 
gentle guitar, make this one 
of the finest records ever cut 


in this country. Well done 

Decca. 

Portraits In Blues Vol. 4. 
Sonny Boy Williamson. 
Storyville SLP 158. 

The Sky Is Crying/Don’t 


Let Your Right Hand/Com- 
in’ Home To You Baby/The 


RECORD REVIEWS — continued 


Story Of Sonny Boy Williams 
Getting’ Together/Little Girl) 
1 Can't Understand/Slowly 
Walk Close To Me/I Wonder 
Do I Have A Friend. 


Yes indeed. This is a most 
welcome L.P., and will have 
the older blues fans running 
round in circles picking up the 
threads of Sonny Boy’s early 
semi-mythical recordings for 
the small American labels he 
claims to have recorded for. 
(Remember the mention of the 
track “Skies are Crying” in 
R’N B_ SCENE article’ on 
Sonny Boy in the first issue?). 
The backing is very unusual. 
Matt Guitar Murphy on 
acoustic guitar, on most 
tracks, with Memphis Slim 
and Billie Stepney on a couple 
seems odd, but it comes off 
well. Sonny Boy introduces the 
songs on the L.P. with great 
charm that belies this whisky 
soaked bluesman in a_pug- 
nacious mood. But still, this 
L.P. is extremely valuable to 
anyone forming a collection of 
blues or rhythm and blues, and 
is well worth having. The 
autobiographical song, “The 
Story Of Sonny Boy Williams” 
is possibly the most interesting 
on the L.P. Buy it. 


Tail Dragger/Hidden Charms. 
Howlin’ Wolf Chess 45 1890 


Sorry Pye, can’t wait for this 
to be released here before 
reviewing it. Its brilliant Wolf. 
How right Simon Napier was 
when he said that Wolf and 
Sonny Boy are two of the most 
consistently satisfying bluesmen 
around. Tail Dragger is a slow 
powerful blues rather along the 
lines of “Going Down Slow”. 
It describes the mighty Wolf 
out on the prowl, who always 
gets what he wants, dragging 
his tail behind him to wipe out 
his tracks. “Hidden Charms”, 
also a Wee Willie Dixon comp- 
osition, is a fast number that 
has a very interesting guitar 
solo. Get this one at all costs. 


Sugar Mama/High Priced 
Women.—John Lee Hooker 
Pye 45 25249. 


These two tracks are from 
the old Chess “House Of The 
Blues” L.P. 

Both are good Hooker sides, 
“Sugar Mama” being the 
slower and more interesting 
deck, while ‘High Priced 
Women” is a by now familiar 
Hooker song, with his guitar 
prominent. | shall be very 


surprised if it gets to the heights 
of “Dimples”, although its a 
better record. 


Mama Keep Yor Big Mouth 
Shut/Jo-Ann.—Bo Diddley. 
Pye 25258. 


The best from Diddley for a 
long time. It follows on the 
theme of his “Oh Yea’ (Go Bo 
Diddley) and concerns itself 
with the mother of this chick 
that Bo’s in love with’ who is 
getting somewhat in his hair. 
It is taken at about the same 
speed as “I Can Tell”. Only 
one fault, and that is not 
enough guitar work. The flip 
is faster but nothing very 
special. 


Ain't Nothing You Can Do— 
Bobby Bland. Duke 78 


Ain’t Nothing You Can Do/ 
If | Hadn’t Called You Back/ 
Today/Steal Away/After It’s 
Too Late/I’m Gonna Cry/ 
Loneliness Hurts/When You 
Put Me Down/If You Could 
Read My Mind/Reconsider/ 
Black Night/Blind Man. 

At press time, it wasn’t 
known if Vogue were releasing 
this L.P. or not, although they 
were reported to be issuing a 


If so you owe to yourself to read the most informative 
periodical on the subject... . . We're talking about 
BLUES UNLIMITED 


BLUES 


It can be obtained from 38a Sackville Street, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


Subscription 12s. per six issues, inland or overseas. 


ENTHUSIAST ? 


All postal orders, money orders payable to Simon A. Napier. 


Remember BLUES UNLIMITED is the magazine .. Simon Napier the man. . . write now 
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Continued from Page 13 


Bland album. This is Bobby’s 
latest in the States, and pre- 
sumably it will be the one 
issued here. It contains at least 
five tracks which are indis- 
pensable to anyone collecting 
the work of this great artist. 
These are “I’m Gonna Cry”, a 
fast song with some great 
swinging drumming, “Recon- 
sider”, the old Lowell Fulson 
number, with some good 
“Stormy Monday” type guitar 
playing, “Black Night”, taken 
at a very slow pace, and just 
about the best thing on the L.P. 
apart from possibly “Blind 
Man” which is superb. The 
other really notable track is the 
title song, which builds up to a 
wild climax. The rest of the 
L.P. is good, competent Bland, 
but contains nothing really 
outstanding, although Bland 
fans will like it. Bobby Bland is 
a great individual stylist, and 
this L.P. should help con- 
solidate his position in this 
country. Well worth having. 


R’n B SCENE No. 1 
Featured 
Bobby Bland 
Sonny Boy Williamson 
James Brown 
Fats Domino 
John Zacherle 


R’n B SCENE No. 2 


Featured 
Howlin’ Wolf 


Screamin’ Jay Hawkins 


Spencer Davies 
Carl Perkins 
John Lee Hooker 


Chuck Jackson 


Both issues are still avail- 
able from the address on 
page 2 for 1/3 each ine. 
postage. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
BUILDING A RHYTHM 
AND BLUES RECORD 
COLLECTION 


Continued from page 9 


The Boss Man Of The Blues. 
Jimmy Reed. Stateside 
SL 1091. 


Found Love/Meet Me/I Was 
So Wrong/Going By The 
River Pts | & 2/My First Plea/ 
Too Much/Hush Hush/Where 
Can You Be/I’m Nervous/ | 
Ain’t Got You/Roll And 
Rhumba/Down in Mississippi/ 
Mary Mary. 

This is the best L.P. yet re- 
leased in this country by Jimmy 
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Reed. Not only does it give 
good value for money, it also 
presents many choice items 
from Reed’s stock of older 
recordings, such as “Where 
Can You Be,” “Going By The 
River” and “My First Plea,” 
In fact, although a lot of the 
L.P. is taken from the “Found 
Love” L.P. on Vee Jay, it 
might almost be called “The 
Jimmy Reed Story.” There is 
five or six years between some 
of the numbers. “Mary Mary” 
is the most recent, and has the 
heavier “Shame” type sound 
to it, while “Hush Hush” and 
“Found Love” have that plain- 
tive, yet solid feel to them that 
the long-standing Reed fans 
like so much. In Criticising 
this artiste for being too un- 
imaginative, one does him a 


great injustice when the tracks 
are as good as on this album. 
I was especially glad to see 
“Roll And Rhumba” included, 
as this instrumental has long 
been one of my favourites. 


Buy this L.P. if you have ever 
dug a record by someone who 
may not be, as the title says, 
boss of the blues, but who 
certainly earns a place in the 
blues hall of fame for his con- 
sistency. The track to play in 
the record shop is “I Ain’t Got 
You” an unusual song for 
Jimmy Reed, but one of his 
best. 


Stirs Me Up/Get Your Hand 
Out Of My Pocket. Otis 
Spann Decca 11972. 


Very unusual for Spann, this. 
Almost impossible to tell of 
you like it on first hearing. I 
didn’t like the harmonica at 
all, but others may do. A very 
smooth record that grows on 
you. Flip is another take of 
the track on the L.P. Very 
strange riff going here. On the 
whole a record to buy. 


Rock Me Baby/I Can’t Lose. 
B. B. King. Ember S196. 


Se SS 

Very late in reviewing this 
one, but not too late we hope. 
It's a great record, and one 
that didn’t get much attention 
when issued. Ember have 
access to a large amount of 
rn b records on U.S. labels, 
and must be encouraged. If 
you haven't heard this one, 
you don’t need to before 
ordering, you'll play this record 
often. It has a wonderfully 
relaxed guitar and piano feel 
to it, and yet has a solid 
backbeat. 


SOUL - SEARCHING 


WITH FLIP AND BEN 


It is unlikely that master guitarist Steve Cropper will accompany Booker T. on the latter's 
proposed autumn tour here, as Steve is used for session purposes only at Stax at present, however 
the release of “Soul Dressing” here may rectify this. A track from Link Wray’s “Jack The Ripper” 
L.P. (Swan S-L.P. 510), called “Deacon Jones” much raved over; Let’s all push to get Link's 
guitar heard once more throughout the land. Much needed soul from Solomon Burke and 
Garnell Cooper, not to mention Ike and Tina Turner and the Mar-Keys, is missing from the higher 
sales bracket here. Why is this? 


Bobby Parker is operating in California with his own group, the Swingmasters; we hold out 
high hopes for the re-release of his pounding “Watch Your Step” on Sue. 

Matheson’s “I Am Legend” filmed in Hollywood last year starring old friend Vincent Price. 

Buddy Guy and Steve Cropper hailed as likely candidates to succeed to James Brown’s throne, 
now that the latter has started to slide, following his signing with Smash. Is this on account of 


the influence of Quincey Jones? Buddy Guy has a searing piece of wax on Chess called “Stone 
Crazy, which could do well here. 


Freddy King, well to the fore in the guitar-crushing movement, scores well with his “Driving 
Sideways”. 


Back next issue with more news and views on the soul scene. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Small advertisements should be received by the Ist of the month prior to publication. 
Rate 6d. a word. 


Established as the North's 
leading blues combo — The 
Blues Giants are available— 
contact D. A. Conrad, 97 
Devonshire Street, Salford 7. 
Telephone BRO 2341. 


Rodney Patton, 133 Ash- 
bourne Road, Derby, would 
like to hear from anyone 
willing to help on research 
into U.S. rn b labels. Would 
appreciate loan of catalogues. 


Jay sends greeting from 
Hawaii. Hopes to visit Britain 
soon. Thanks to those who 
have written in. 


Many photos of rn b stars 
available from B. Smith, 54 
Shayfield Drive, Manchester 
22. S.A.E. for details. 

Join the Blues Giants Appre- 
ciation Society. Advertising 
Manager M. E. Howard, 22 
Laburnam Park, Bradshaw, 
Bolton. 


Advertise in this column to 
reach rhythm and blues fans. 
Rate 6d. a word. 


Interested in playing, singing 
or listening to blues? Come to 
the Northern Blues Appreci- 
ation Society sessions at the 
Pack Horse Hotel, Bridge St., 
Manchester. Send S.A.E. for 
application form to M. Neil 
Carter, 22 Southern Crescent, 
Bramhall, Cheshire. 


Continued from Page 3 
of Booker T. came to the 
attention of one Jim Stewart, 
who was connected with the 
newly formed local Stax label, 
a label that had arisen from the 
ruins of its predecessor, Sat- 
ellite. Stewart approached 
Booker concerning a job as a 
staff musician for the label. 
Needless to say an agreement 
was soon reached! Apart 
from his various school ac- 
tivities, Booker now did ses- 
sions with various artists for 
Stax in his spare time, hoping 
for the day when he could 
record under his own name. 
On leaving high school the 
long-awaited moment came. 
In 1962 Booker T. recorded a 
couple of sides for Stax with 
a small group including Steve 
Cropper, an excellent guitarist. 
The name of this group was the 
MG’s, short for Memphis 
Group. These sides were “Green 
Onions,”’and* Behave Y ourself” 
“Green Onions’ was of 
course was a smash hit, but 
more attention should have 
been paid to the flip. “*Behave™ 
was a lovely slow blues which 
allowed Booker to demon- 
strate all his skill feeling he 
had for the idiom he played in. 
The story after this is well- 
known to everybody. Hit 
followed hit—‘‘Jelly Bread,” 
“Home Grown,” “Chinese 
Checkers”—the sound of the 
MG’s was here to stay. 
Although his records are 
getting gradually more com- 
mercial in the present day, the 
sounds that are Booker T. 
sull come through. His music 
is like a breath of fresh air in 
an atmosphere polluted by 
banality!) With a promised 
visit to these shores, and all 
his records available on 
London-Atlantic, all the en- 
thusiast has to do is to listen, 
and then listen again. This is 
one r’n b artist who I hope will 
be around for a long, long, time. 
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Continued from Page 6 

really brought back to life by 
Mel’s rendition of the old 
faithful, “*‘White Christmas.” 
He didn’t rock it up, he just 
did it Mel Turner style, and 
made a really fantastic job of 
it. But then Mel could read a 
telephone directory, and make 
it sound like a Hawaiian war- 
chant. Disgracefully neglected 
by record companies recently, 
things should be put right 
with the release of “Pledging 
My Love,” with, Mel promised 
me, a raver on the flip. 

At all events, we need some- 
one like Mel on the scene. 
Fairly soon someone is going 
to recognise his talent, and 
promote him to r’n b stardom. 
It can’t be soon enough for 
my liking. 


R’n B SCENE No. 4 
will include the LITTLE 
WALTER STORY, and 
articles on: 

LAVERN BAKER 


LITTLE JUNIOR 
PARKER 


FREDDY KING 


Order your copy from your 
record dealer, newsagent 
or from the address on p.2 


Continued from page 11 


an LP from Muddy’s Aristo- 
crat and early Chess tracks, 
previously unissued. If this 
LP is issued, and there is very 
reason to think it will, then 
the weaknesses of music as 
produced at Newport and on 
“Muddy Waters—Folk  Sin- 
gers,” will be revealed. 

REFERENCES : “ Muddy Waters— 
Hoochie Coochie Man” (Paul Oliver 
—Jazz Monthly Jan. 1959) 


“Muddy Waters” Collectors Classics 
Booklet 1, Paul Oliver and Mike 
Leadbitter, March, 1964. 


Continued from Page 7 

throughout the States around 
the same time. Although 
Eddie is still popular in Chi- 
cago, and his continued to 
record for small labels, he has 
not repeated the national fame 
he enjoyed during his early 
days with Chess. 

From 1957 up to the present 
day Eddie has continued to 
make fine recordings, keeping 
to his old style and ignoring all 
commercial influences that have 
crept into so many other 
artist's work. In 1958 he 
recorded two beautiful sides 
for the Chicago Oriole label— 
“Five Long Years’’/**24 Hours 
Of Fear” (Oriole 1316/17). On 
“Five Long Years” a fine 
harmonica is heard; the only 
time on an Eddie Boyd record. 
Except for a session arranged 
by Jump Jackson for Esquire 
—the result of which was an 
excellent E.P. released in this 
country—Eddie’s recording ac- 
tivities have been confined to 
Baby Cadillac’s Bea & Baby 
and Keyhole labels. The Bea & 
Baby—again with Robert 
Lockwood present, are worth 
having. Although these are 
difficult to obtain here are full 
details: “I’m Comin’ Home™/ 
“Thank You Baby” (B. & B. 
101), “Blue Monday Blues”’/ 
“The Blues Is Here To Stay” 
(B. & B. 107). 

Apart from the easily avail- 
able E.P. on Esquire, two 
Eddie Boyd — tracks—*‘24 
Hours” and “Third Degree” 
—are obtainable on the Chess 
“collection” L.P. “Walking 
By Myself” (L.P.1446). This 
L.P. can be bought or ordered 
from most specialist shops, and 
is well worth having. It is to 
be hoped that this article may 
inspire someone to re-issue 
some of Eddie’s work in this 
country. Perhaps we could 
then re-elevate him to a well- 
deserved place among the giants 
of R & B music? 


LITTLE WALTER 
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Sugar Pie Desanto top candi- 
date for the title of “Queen of 
R’N B”. More of 
Screamin’ Jay, he is now back 
in New York and has cut at 
least four tracks for 
Roulette, including one called 
“Feast Of The Mau Mau”. 
an L.P. is under consideration. 
Billed in Cleveleys, (a resort 
near Blackpool), _ recently 
‘““Menphys Slim’. Surprisingly 
short tour for Wolf and Co., 
especially as this must be the 
greatest package yet. Don't 
expect Chuck Berry back too 
soon. Larry Williams very 
much a mystery these days. 


news 


new 


Why haven't E.M.1I. issued any 
more tracks by Louisiana Red 
and Slim Harpo recently? The 
former's latest in the States is 
“I'm Too Poor To Die” on 
Glover Records. Slim Harpo’s 
“Buzz Me Babe” highly re- 
commended by a reader of this 
magazine. Have a feeling that 
Bo Diddley is going to have 
another big hit on both sides 


Rumour 
has it that several so-called 
rn b groups are going to try 
Gospel music soon. Help! 


of the Atlantic soon. 


Best track on “I Remember 
Chuck Willis’ L.P. is “Keep 
A Drivin’. Why on earth is 
Pye re-issuing so many tracks 
from the “Blues Vol.I.” on 
other L.P.’s? Little Walter's 
“My Babe” now has been 
released here five times. Wolf's 
new E.P. on Pye a must for all 
his many admirers, it’s taken 
from the L.P. “Howlin’ Wolf” 
on Chess. Greatly liked by all 
who have heard it, “Georgia 
Slop” by Jimmy McCracklin. 


Full marks to John Lee and the 
Ground Hogs for their mater- 
ial. Why do disc-jockeys play 
rhythm and blues records so 
loud, in a London club recently 
it was nearly impossible to 
distinguish one record from 
another. Have a feeling that 
Jimmy Reed's road manager is 
in for a tough time. 


SAY MAN 


Chess Records seem to be going 
all out for the “pop” market in 
the States. Sleeve notes on 
“Two Great Guitars” L.P. by 
Dick LaPalm very amusing, if 
somewhat inaccurate. By the 
way, Chuck and Bo are not the 
enemies that some people try 
to make them out to be. Why 
wasn't “Tic Tac Toe” by 
Booker T. released here at the 
time of it’s U.S. success. Say 
man, have you read Richard 
Matheson’s “I Am Legend”. 


Not greatly impressed by the 
“Outer Limits’ T.V. show: 
why don’t they get Ray Brad- 
bury to do some stories for 
them? I'm afraid the “Blues 
and Gospel Train” T.V. scene 
wasn’t nearly as good as it 
could have been. Junior 
Parker's version of Little 
Walter’s “Last Night” very 
good. James Brown L.P. on 
Smash was a complete waste of 
time. The Larry Williams and 
Dale Hawkins tracks on the 
Golden Guinea R’N B L.P. 
about the worst thing they've 
ever done; standout track of 
that L.P. hitherto unreleased 
here is “That’s Alright” by 
Jimmy Rogers. More space 
devoted to soul and horror in 
R’N B SCENE No 4. See you 
then. 
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The Twisted Wheel 


LATE 
NIGHT RHYTHM 


& BLUES 


Every Saturday from 12 midnight 


ilemeasiilal Street, Manchester 
ff Albert Square) 


AUTUMN PROGRAMME 
Spencer Davies Sept. 26th Alex Harvey 
Alexis Korner The Yardbirds 
Little Walter John Lee Hooker 
Jimmy Powell Long John Baldry Oct. 3/st 


Inez and Charlie Foxx 
ADVANCE TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE 


